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SERMON. 


PSALM   xix.  1—4. 

THE  HEAVENS  DECLARE  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  ;  AND  THE  FIRMAMENT  SHEW- 
ETH  HIS  HANDY  WORK.  DAY  UNTO  DAY  UTTERETH  SPEECH,  AND  NIGHT 
UNTO  NIGHT  SHEWETH  KNOWLEDGE.  THERE  IS  NO  SPEECH  NOR  LAN- 
GUAGE, WHERE  THEIR  VOICE  IS  NOT  HEARD.  THEIR  LINE  IS  GONE  OUT 
THROUGH  ALL  THE  EARTH,  AND  THEIR  WORDS  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

When  we  come  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
especially  when  we  come  to  set  apart  one  of  his 
ambassadors,  we  love,  as  it  is  often  wise,  to  con- 
centrate onr  thoughts  upon  the  living  preacher,  as 
the  man  who  declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
He  does  declare  it ;  but  not  he  alone. 

And  the  first  train  of  reflection  started  by  our 
text  is,  that  all  the  divine  works  express  the  divine 
character.  They  are  all  preachers  for  God.  As 
the  sun  and  the  stars  make  our  earth  visible,  and 
bring  into  clear  view  its  instructions  concerning 
its  Maker ;  as  the  oriental  skies  are  brilliant  and 
suggestive  in  a  peculiar  degree,  they  are  naturally 


singled  out  as  luminous  in  illustrating  the  divine 
excellence.  Long  after  Mebuhr  had  ended  his 
eastern  travels,  when  he  had  become  blind  and 
debilitated  by  old  age,  he  beguiled  his  weary  hours 
"  in  recalling  the  aspect  of  the  oriental  heavens. 
As  he  lay  in  his  bed,  the  glittering  splendor  of 
the  nocturnal  Asiatic  sky,  on  which  he  had  so 
often  gazed,  or  its  lofty  vault  and  azure  by  day, 
imaged  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  hour  of 
stillness,  and  ministered  to  him  his  sweetest  enjoy- 
ment." On  the  roof  of  his  palace  the  Psalmist 
sat  at  midnight,  and  as  he  mused  he  was  instructed 
by  the  stillness  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their 
very  silence  was  to  him  a  sign  of  thought — even 
we  speak  of  the  music  of  the  spheres — 'There  is 
no  audible  speech,'  he  exclaimed,  '  no  articulate 
language  of  the  moon  and  the  planets ;  their  voice 
is  not  heard  by  the  physical  ear ;  still,  in  their 
own  way,  they  do  preach  concerning  the  divine 
excellence  as  fully  as  if  they  proclaimed  it  in  my 
beloved  Hebrew  tongue.  Their  spiritual  words 
have  gone  out  so  far  that  every  man  hears  them 
with  the  spiritual  organ,  and  they  are  a  universal 
language.  One  day  pours  forth  speech  to  the  day 
succeeding;  every  night  rehearses  lessons  to  the 
night  which  comes  after  it ;  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  officiates  as 
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a  demonstrator  of  the  work  of  his  hands.'  Not 
the  heavens  alone,  but  the  whole  earth  is  also  full 
of  its  Maker's  glory.  He  said,  "  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  its  plants."  And  it  did  so.  He  said 
this  in  willing  it.  His  act  of  choosing  is  virtually 
his  act  of  speaking ;  and  as  a  printed  word  is  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  speaker's  thought,  so 
the  plants  yielding  seed  are  perennial  mementos 
of  their  Author's  mind.  And  God  said,  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  its  living  creatures."  It  was 
so ;  and  these  living  creatures  are  the  published 
words  of  him  who  spake  and  it  was  done.  There 
are  forces  in  matter  and  in  mind.  These  forces 
are  preserved,  as  they  were  originated,  by  the 
positive  act  of  God.  This  act  is  his  speech.  He 
put  forth  a  volition  respecting  the  waters  ;  thus 
"  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree"  ;  his  formative  en- 
ergy was  a  phrase  which  the  Bible  translates  into 
our  words  :  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further."  He  willed  ;  and  herein  "  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast."  His  mandates  to  material  and 
mental  substance  are  what  we  term  the  laws  of 
nature.  These  laws  are  his  imperative  declara- 
tions. These  laws  are  the  words  filling  up  what 
we  style  the  volume  of  nature.  They  are  im- 
printed on  all  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  tribes. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  but  the  leaves  of 
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one  book  open  to  all  men.  '  For,'  saith  an  Apostle, 
6  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  are  clearly  seen  ;  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  are  legibly  written  out ;  so  that  the 
heathen,  if  they  fail  to  perceive  all  that  is  needful 
for  their  safety,  are  without  excuse.' 

Our  first  train  of  reflection  has  been,  that  all 
of  God's  works  express  his  excellence.  In  our 
second  series  of  remark,  let  us  consider  the  methods 
in  which  the  divine  character  is  revealed  by  the  divine 
operations. 

One  of  these  methods  is  the  use  of  signs  which 
are  fitted  in  their  very  nature  to  suggest  the  truth 
pertaining  to  God.  There  is  a  natural  language 
for  expressing  spiritual  ideas.  The  proverb  is, 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The  tear 
makes  known  what  the  tongue  conceals.  The 
sigh,  the  groan,  the  blush,  the  drooping  head, 
expose  the  secrets  which  no  words  can  tell.  Now, 
if  an  elevated  gesture  of  man  have  a  fitness  to 
express  a  lofty  thought,  much  more  has  the  ex- 
panse of  the  firmament,  or  some  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  a  fitness  to  suggest  an  idea  of  his  exaltation. 
If  the  sparkling  eye,  the  opened,  extended  lip 
of  man  have  a  tendency  to  reveal  the  joy  of  the 


spirit  that  animates  his  countenance,  much  more 
does  a  shining  landscape  express  the  benevolence 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  Spirit  which  enlivens 
the  hills  and  dales.  The  works  of  God  are 
adapted  to  an  end ;  this  adaptedness  is  an  effect, 
and  therefore  a  sign  of  his  skill.  His  works  are 
fitted  to  a  good  end ;  this  fitness  is  a  result,  and 
thus  an  exponent  of  his  wisdom.  His  works  are 
so  adjusted  as  to  awaken  the  hope  of  a  reward 
for  well-doing,  or  the  fear  of  a  penalty  for  ill- 
doing  ;  this  adjustment  is  an  effect,  and  thus  a 
declaration  of  his  purpose  to  remunerate  the  good 
and  to  punish  the  bad.  If  any  object  be  suited 
in  its  structure  to  impress  the  mind  of  man,  this 
very  suitableness  is  an  expression  of  the  mind  of 
God.  "Whoever  attends  to  the  teaching  of  nature, 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  Him  who  speaks 
through  all  nature.  The  laws  of  health  are  pre- 
scriptions from  the  great  Physician.  The  influ- 
ences of  Geology  and  Astronomy  are  lessons  from 
our  First  Teacher.  We  "  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,"  if  we  fail  to  regard  natural  scenery  as 
intended  to  reveal  the  mind  of  Him  who  smiles  or 
frowns  in  it. 

Eeligious  poets  have  an  instinct  for  religious 
philosophy,  and  some  of  them  have  been  inspired 
to  regard  the  significance  of  natural  phenomena 


as  homogeneous  with  natural  speech  ;  and  one  of 
them  exclaims  :  "  Sing,  O  ye  heavens  ; — shout,  ye 
lower  parts  of  the  earth :  break  forth  into  singing, 
ye  mountains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein." 
"For  ye" — my  people — "shall  go  out  with  joy, 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace :  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands."  When  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  driven 
back  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  poet,  rea- 
soning as  a  philosopher  without  his  syllogisms, 
looked  upon  the  phenomenon  as  an  exponent  of 
the  power  and  the  will  of  God  to  overcome  all 
resistance,  and  therefore  he  felt  inspired  to  say: 
"  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw 
thee ;  they  were  afraid  :  the  depths  also  were 
troubled."  Their  movements  were  expressive  of 
that  which  causes  trouble.  When  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  Sinai,  "  there  were  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount." 
That  cloud  signified  the  hiding  of  the  power  of 
the  Most  High.  That  thunder  was  his  voice.  It 
expressed  all  the  truths  which,  had  they  vocal 
organs,  they  would  have  articulated.  And  "  all 
the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled,"  "  and 
the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly."  Now  the  trem- 
bling of  the  people,  and  the  quaking  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  denoted,  each  in  a  different  way,  the  same 
idea ;  and  that  idea  is,  the  fearfulness  of  the 
divine  power,  when  arrayed  against  the  wicked. 
That  idea  was  caught  by  the  Psalmist  as  he  ex- 
claimed:  'What  was  the  matter  with  you,  ye 
mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams?  What 
was  the  matter  with  you,  ye  little  hills,  that  ye 
leaped  like  lambs  X  Tremble  thou  earth,  at  the 
presence  of  God,  at  the  coming  of  the  God  of 
Israel.'  —  The  description  of  a  tempest  in  the 
eighteenth  Psalm,  is  like  the  epitome  of  an 
harangue  from  Him  who  thundereth  marvelously 
with  his  voice  to  his  agitated  enemies.  Let  men 
adopt  whatever  philosophy  they  choose,  there  are 
moments  when  they  detect  such  relations  between 
physical  phenomena  and  the  human  soul,  as  do 
express,  and,  in  despite  of  the  sternest  will,  must 
express  that  power  and  that  purpose  of  God 
which  are  fearful  to  the  wicked.  The  inward 
structure  of  things  will  sometimes  awaken  in  the 
most  atheistic  mind  a  fear  of  that  mysterious 
Agent  who  "  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion  round 
about  him,"  and  "  gathereth  the  winds  in  his 
fists." 

Nor  is  the  natural  language  in  which  God 
reveals  his  attributes  limited  to  external  symbols. 
We   feel   the  internal  signs  of  his  character  and 
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plans.  The  approval  of  a  good  man's  conscience 
has  a  meaning  higher  than  that  of  a  mere  human 
phenomenon.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  divine 
justice.  It  is  a  smile  of  God  alluring  us  to 
persevere  in  well-doing.  It  is  prophecy  from 
his  lips,  that  the  complacency  which  is  here  a 
stimulus  to  virtue  shall  be  hereafter  the  central 
element  of  all  moral  reward.  The  remorse  of  con- 
science is  also  an  alphabetic  sign  in  the  book  of 
nature,  that  God  is  just.  It  is  a  word  from  him, 
predicting  that  the  displacency  which  is  now  a 
dissuasive  from  sin  shall  in  the  eternal  world  be 
the  main  element  of  our  moral  penalty.  "  The 
wrath  of  God,"  saith  an  Apostle,  "  is  revealed  from 
heaven  "  to  men  capable  of  reading  the  tokens  of 
his  wrath ;  "  because  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  showed 
it  unto  them."  Their  sensibilities,  more  than  the 
stars  of  heaven,  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
their  intellect,  more  than  the  firmament,  showeth 
his  wisdom.  In  swift  succession  thought  uttereth 
speech  to  thought  within  their  own  minds,  and 
feeling  showeth  knowledge  to  feeling;  and  the 
word  of  God  is  nigh  them,  even  in  the  recesses 
of  their  soul. 

Another  method  in  which  the  works  of  Jehovah 
express  his   character,   is  the  use  of  signs  which 
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have  a  conventional  fitness  to  suggest  ideas.  He 
has  superadded  arbitrary  to  natural  language  in 
the  communication  of  his  truth.  The  rainbow  has 
nothing  in  its  structure  adapted  to  reveal  a  divine 
promise  respecting  another  flood ;  but  the  Author 
of  it  gave  it  a  meaning,  and  made  it,  as  it  were, 
an  epistle  printed  on  the  clouds  and  recording  a 
divine  purpose.  The  bread  and  the  wine  would 
never  of  themselves  have  signified  the  truth  of 
atoning  love  ;  but  God  has  imparted  a  significancy 
to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  made  them  words 
which  "  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,"  to 
illustrate  his  love.  The  bruised  grain,  its  nutritive 
power,  the  breaking  of  the  one  loaf, — the  pressed 
grape,  its  exhilarating  influence,  the  pouring  out 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, — ^each  of  these  things  is  a 
kind  of  grammatical  sentence  which  has  the  same 
meaning  here  and  at  "  the  end  of  the  world." 
The  articulate  speech  of  men  also  is,  not  less 
really  than  the  earth  itself,  a  work  of  God.  He 
inserted  within  us  the  tendency  to  use  arbitrary 
language.  He  contrived  those  curious  organs  by 
which  we  speak  and  hear.  He  is  the  author  of 
that  mysterious  fact,  that  the  ideas  and  the  im- 
pulses of  one  man  move  his  tongue,  "  that  little 
member,"  to  start  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere 
reaching  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  of  a  thousand 
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auditors  at  once,  and  wakening  up  their  minds 
and  their  hearts,  in  an  instant,  with  the  very 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  stirring  the 
tongue  of  the  speaker,  and  perhaps  inflaming 
the  zeal  of  his  hearers  to  a  more  fervid  heat 
than  his  own,  they  anticipating  as  well  as  catch- 
ing his  syllables,  and  filling  out,  with  their  own 
suggestions,  what  he  leaves  vacant  in  his  haste. 
These  influences  of  speech  "declare  the  glory  of 
God."  But  more  than  this.  He  uses  our  words 
as  his  own  vocabulary.  He  employed  arbitrary 
language  in  conversing  with  Adam,  Abraham, 
Moses.  He  adopted  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Greek, 
Aramaean  sentences,  in  communicating  his  truth 
through  Prophets  and  Apostles.  He  now  instructs 
men  in  the  words  of  his  ministers.  The  utterances 
of  the  pulpit  are  in  themselves  but  undulating  air. 
Still,  by  means  of  this  invisible,  vibrating  atmos- 
phere, the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  breathes  into  the 
hearts  of  men  that  faith  which  "  cometh  by  hear- 
ing." In  allusion  to  this  fact,  Paul  applies  one 
verse  of  our  text  to  the  oral  preachers  of  the 
truth,  and  affirms :  "  Yes,  verily  their  sound,"  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sun  and  stars,  "went  into  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  David  exclaims :  '  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
who   hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens, — out 
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of  the  mouth  of  children,  thou  hast  prepared  for 
thyself  a  power  that  shall  overcome  the  enemy ; ' 
and  if  the  voice  of  babes  "  declare  the  glory  of 
God,"  then  much  more  do  the  lips  of  his  evan- 
gelists '  show  his  handy  work.' 

At  first,  we  meditated  on  the  fact  that  our 
Maker  reveals  his  attributes  in  all  things  which 
he  has  made.  Secondly,  we  examined  the  methods 
in  which  the  results  of  his  power  declare  his  glory. 
We  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Jehovah  unfolds  his  character  in  his 
works. 

One  obvious  reason  is,  that  the  manifestation  of 
his  attributes  is  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
them.  If  he  act  at  all,  he  must  act  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  being ;  and  to  act  them  out  is  to 
make  them  known.  When  he  governs  the  world, 
he  puts  forth  his  attributes  ;  in  putting  them  forth 
he  exposes,  expresses  them.  He  exerts  his  wis- 
dom in  giving  to  the  mind  an  impulse  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  cause  from  the  nature  of  the  effect. 
In  exerting  this  wisdom  he  exhibits  it ;  for  it  is 
this  wisdom,  as  the  cause,  to  which  the  mind  rea- 
sons from  itself  as  the  effect.  He  cannot  form  an 
image  of  himself  without  disclosing  the  original 
excellence  which  is  imaged  forth.     How  can  he 
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let  his  benevolence  have  its  free  scope,  unless  he 
form  sentient  beings  able  to  enjoy  his  benevolence ; 
and  how  can  they  fully  enjoy  it,  unless  they  per- 
ceive it ;  and  how  can  they  perceive  it,  unless  he 
show  it  unto  them ;  and  how  can  he  show  it  unto 
them  clearly,  unless  it  appear  in  his  deeds  1  If  he 
exercise  his  mercy  toward  men,  he  must  relieve  the 
suffering ;  if  he  do  give  this  relief,  he  must  therein 
manifest  the  mercy  which  he  feels.  If  he  exercise 
his  grace  toward  men,  he  must  bestow  favor  upon 
the  guilty ;  if  he  do  bestow  such  favor,  he  must 
therein  exhibit  the  grace  which  he  cherishes.  It 
is  necessary  for  Him  either  to  repress  his  love  or  to 
express  it.  Why  should  he  repress  \t%  "Why 
close  the  gates  through  which  his  benignant  favors 
flow  forth  as  a  stream  %  Why  seal  up  the  attri- 
butes whose  outgoings  are  essential  to  his  perfec- 
tion \  If  he  give  a  full  indulgence  to  his  love, 
then  he  makes  men  capable  of  enjoyment,  and 
their  constitution  proclaims  his  goodness ;  then  he 
surrounds  them  with  objects  fitted  to  awaken  joy, 
and  these  objects,  adapted  to  this  constitution,  unite 
with  it  in  preaching  of  his  benignity.     Even  the 

"  flowers  of  lowly  birth, 
Embroiderers  of  the  carpet  earth, 

That  stud  the  velvet  sod, 
Open  to  spring's  refreshing  air, 
And  in  their  smiling  bloom  declare 

Their  Maker  and  their  God  " — 
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as  a  Friend  who  expresses  to  the  eye  the  very  good- 
ness which  in  our  inward  structure  he  expresses  to 
our  conscience;  and  who  must  adorn  the  universe 
if  he  reveal  his  own  character,  and  who  cannot 
reveal  his  whole  character  unless  he  adorn  the 
universe,  and  make  the  beauties  of  one  day  utter 
speech  to  the  beauties  of  the  day  succeeding. 

Another  reason  why  Jehovah  makes  use  of  his 
works  as  a  language  revealing  his  attributes  is, 
that  he  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  offspring  by  the 
revelation.  The  father  pleases  his  children  by 
appearing  to  them.  The  disciples  were  troubled 
until  they  heard  the  cheering  voice :  "  It  is  I,  be 
not  afraid."  The  Psalmist,  in  our  context,  was 
triumphant  when  he  beheld  the  sun  coming  as  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a 
hero  to  run  a  race ;  starting  from  one  end  of  the 
heavens  and  careering  to  the  other  end  of  them, 
all  the  day  irradiating  the  world  with  proofs  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  and  converting  every  hill  and 
stream  into  a  mirror  reflecting  the  divine  likeness. 
Other  men  are  often  in  solitude ;  or  if  in  society, 
they  have  no  friends.  But  the  child  of  God,  wher- 
ever he  moves,  is  near  to  his  Maker.  Under  the 
venerable  oak,  or  on  the  skirts  of  the  deep  sea,  or 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain  top,  he  talks  with 
the  Great  Spirit.     The  laws  of  his   own  mind  are 
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the  words  of  his  Friend  whispering  within  him. 
The  normal  hopes  of  the  good  man  are  promises, 
his  constitutional  fears  are  threatenings,  his  accu- 
rate judgments  are  instructions,  directly  from  Him 
who  worketh  all  in  all.  Sentimental  writers  bring 
the  truth  into  disrepute,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  Jehovah  revealing  himself  to  men 
and  within  men.  But  here  is  something  beyond 
mere  sentimentalism.  Here  is  sober  philosophy. 
In  the  constitutional  workings  of  the  soul  God 
does  manifest  himself  to  it.  Whatever  the  free 
will  of  his  creatures  does  not,  their  Maker  does. 
An  author  of  an  effect  must  be  some  free  will. 
But  many  effects  without  us  and  within  us  are  not 
produced  by  a  created  free  will ;  then  they  are 
produced  by  the  Uncreated.  They  make  known 
God's  laws.  They  disclose  his  feelings.  The  acts  of 
conscience  testify  of  his  purposes.  The  decisions 
of  the  reason  speak  his  counsel.  The  necessary 
beliefs  of  men  are  his  teachings.  All  ethical 
axioms  are  his  revelation.  The  moral  freedom  of 
men  is  his  express  summons  to  a  right  preference. 
Their  innocent  joys  are  his  words  of  good  cheer. 
Their  deserved  sorrows-  are  his  loud  rebukes. 
"  All  things  work  together "  and  speak  together 
for  the  good  of  men. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  all  have  a  voice  ;  the  heavens  above, 
The  earth  beneath,  and  things  that  under  earth 
Lie  deeply  hidden,— all  send  out  a  sound, 
And  lecture  man,  the  wandering  and  the  lost, 
In  holy  love." 

And  in  the  sober  hours,  the  Sabbath  moods  of  a 
well  trained  heart, 

"  When  with  chastened  feeling  she  doth  hold 
Converse  with  nature,  then  nor  shrub  nor  tree, 
Nor  flower  that  to  the  sun  its  leaves  unfold, 
But  breathes  a  text  for  some  pure  homily." 

Because  this  thought  is  uttered  in  rhythmical 
cadence,  do  not  throw  it  aside  as  merely  poetical. 
The  substance  of  it  is  prose ;  for  God  animates 
and  actuates  all  things,  and  all  effects  reveal 
their  cause  ;  and  if  he  produce  results,  he  appears 
in  them ;  if  he  do  not  appear,  he  does  not 
produce  results.  Therefore  inspiration  sends  us 
to  the  school  of  nature.  "  Consider  the  ravens  ; " 
for  they  are  preachers  of  Him  who  feedeth  them. 
"  Go  to  the  ant, — consider  her  ways  and  be  wise," 
for  her  ways  have  been  marked  out  not  by  her 
own  judgment,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  her  Contriver. 
"  Consider  the  lilies ; "  for  they  have  a  "  silent 
eloquence  more  rich  than  words."  All  flowers, 
we  are  told  by  a  poet  half  enlightened, 

"  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  whereby 
They  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths." 
3 
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But  the  complete  philosopher  informs  us,  that 
they  are  the  alphabet  not  of  angels  but  of  God. 
And  if  the  field  flower  and  the  insect  and  the 
bird  bring  words  to  us  from  our  great  Teacher, 
we  are,  surely,  to  consult  the  oracles  within  our 
own  minds,  the  structure  of  the  imagination,  the 
offices  of  the  memory,  the  laws  of  the  taste  and 
judgment,  the  prophetic  tones  of  conscience.  "  He 
that  wralketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise."  He 
learns  duty  from  their  example ;  spiritual  truth 
from  their  words.  But  the  pious  man  walks  with 
God.  He  attends  to  the  example  of  God  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  all  the  movements  of  matter.  He 
listens,  in  the  spring  time,  to  the  faint  whisperings 
of  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  Him  "  who  so  clothes  the  grass  of 
the  field."  It  is  the  joy  of  a  devout  man, —  and 
he  invests  himself  with  a  new  dignity  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  delight,  that  wherever  he  goes 
he  is  edified  by  the  mysterious  Preacher  who 
writeth  "  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the 
running  brooks." 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  any  power  to 
impress  on  the  mind  any  truth,  by  mere  words,  so 
deeply  as  by  acts,  which  are  emphatic  words.  As 
children  learn  the  rules  of  prudence  from  the 
peace  which  follows  one  course  and  the  pain  which 
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follows  another,  so  all  minds,  perhaps,  may  learn 
the  character  of  God  from  his  prosperous  or  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  more  clearly  than  from  any 
artificial  utterances.  Grief  has  a  pungent  elo- 
quence.    Adversity  writes  with  a  sharp  thorn. 

Another  reason  why  Jehovah  reveals  his  excel- 
lence through  his  works  is,  that  he  promotes  his 
own  blessedness  by  the  revelation.  He  might,  in 
merely  written  syllables,  inform  us  that  he  is 
omnipotent ;  but,  as  a  sovereign,  he  chooses  to  speak 
to  us  by  the  globes  of  heaven,  which  declare  him 
to  be  almighty.  He  might,  in  a  merely  artificial 
language,  indicate  his  benevolence ;  but  he  prefers 
to  address  us  in  our  own  joys  and  hopes,  which 
rehearse  his  loving-kindness. 

But  why  do  we  presume  that  the  blessedness  of 
the  Most  High  is  promoted  by  his  development  of 
his  excellence  1  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  it  is 
the  law  of  all  sentient  beings,  to  express  them- 
selves. Even  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  have  an  irrepressible  longing  to 
make  known  what  they  feel.  The  child  smiles  and 
cries,  the  man  speaks,  he  must  speak,  a  fire  burns 
in  his  bones  and  flames  out,  forcing  itself  through 
the  most  intricate  way  of  communication  when  the 
easiest  avenues  are  shut  up.  It  is  the  law  of  all 
mind,  above  all  a  pure  mind,  of  course  then  an 
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infinite  mind,  to  bring  itself  out  to  the  light. 
Why  then  should  not  the  Being  of  whom  we  are 
the  image,  feel  an  immeasurable  bliss  in  gratifying 
his  desire  to  manifest,  in  the  view  of  others,  what 
he  enjoys  himself. 

But  he  has  more  than  this  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  develop  his  character.  This  character  is  a 
good  in  itself,  and  deserves  his  own  as  well  as  our 
supreme  love  ;  delighting  in  it,  he  must  be  happy 
in  the  radiating  of  it  upon  his  offspring.  The 
exercise  of  his  attributes  is  a  source  of  bliss,  and 
we  have  seen  that  he  cannot  exercise  them  in  their 
normal  way  without  manifesting  them  ;  he  must 
therefore  rejoice  in  their  manifestation.  He  loves 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  friends  ;  he  grat- 
ifies this  love  ;  and  their  happiness  is  a  fruit  and 
sign  of  his  benevolence.  He  chooses  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  his  enemies  in  their  probation.  He 
gratifies  this  choice,  and  their  welfare  is  the  result 
and  proof  of  his  grace.  He  cannot  give  to  the 
angels  their  appropriate  honor  without  letting  his 
own  goodness  shine  out  in  their  glory ;  why  should 
he  conceal  that  goodness  %  He  cannot  raise  men 
to  their  destined  thrones,  without  illustrating  his 
own  mercy  in  their  exaltation ;  why  should  he 
hide  that  mercy.  These  things,  such  things,  are 
not  done  in  a  corner.     A  fountain  does  not  keep 
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itself  compressed  in  a  ball  of  ice.  The  sun  does 
not  bind  its  rays  to  and  within  itself.  From  with- 
in, outward,  all  affections  flow  forth.  From  the 
recesses  of  the  soul  to  the  well-being  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  right  affections  move  forward.  The 
diffusing  of  its  own  joy  is  i  the  law  of  a  loving 
heart,  and  only  in  the  diffusing  of  it  is  the  full 
development  of  it,  and  only  in  its  development  is 
the  consummating  of  its  rest. 

Having  first  considered  the  fact  that  God  does 
reveal  his  attributes  in  his  works  ;  secondly,  the 
modes  in  which  he  reveals  them  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
reasons  for  which  he  does  it,  let  us  attend,  in  the 
fourth  place,  to  some  remarks  which  are  suggested 
by  this  theme. 

The  first  remark  is  on  the  reasonableness  of 
Jehovah  in  his  retributive  administration.  He  loves 
virtue.  His  constitutional  desire  is  to  manifest 
his  love.  Why  should  he  restrain  this  desire? 
But  if  he  express  it,  his  nature  prompts  him  to 
express  it  by  act.  And  the  act  by  which  he  will 
make  known  his  love  of  virtue, — known  thor- 
oughly by  being  felt  deeply,  —  is  the  exciting  of 
the  moral  sensibility  of  virtuous  agents  in  favor 
of    their   own   rectitude.      Their    complacency   of 
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conscience,  and  many  of  its  preliminary  and 
consequent  joys,  will  be  their  reward.  The 
reward  is  worked  out  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  constitution.  But  these  laws  are  the  work, 
and  therefore  the  word  of  God.  They  express 
his  remunerative  justice.  Is  it  not  a  reward 
directly  from  him] — what  can  be  a  richer  recom- 
pense than  for  us  to  feel  that  the  Author  of  our 
moral  faculty  is  ever,  without  one  moment's 
interim,  cherishing  an  immeasurable  joy  in  us, 
and  expressing  that  joy,  not  by  mere  arbitrary 
signs,  but  by  the  complacency  flowing  from  our 
own  moral  judgment,  and  therefore  stable  and 
sure,  because  the  judgment  is  ever  sustained  and 
the  complacency  is  ever  quickened  by  his  ener- 
gizing Spirit.  Not  one  suspicion  will  ever  darken 
our  mind,  that  our  remunerating  friend  is  distant 
from  us,  but  we  shall  drink  in  a  ceaseless  life 
from  the  assurance  that  we  hear  him  declaring, 
what  our  moral  sentiments  will  be  always  express- 
ing, his  own  complacency  in  our  character  as 
perfected  by  his  grace.  He  will  reveal  his  loving 
approval  in  our  moral  judgments  ;  these  will  be 
the  heavens  declaring  the  glory  of  God.  And  is 
it  not  reasonable,  that  he  should  honestly  express 
what  he  inwardly  feels  %  This  disposition  to 
express  his  delight  in  the  pure  of  heart,  and  to 
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make  them  blissful  in  receiving  the  expression,  is 
his  remunerative  justice  to  them. 

Equally  reasonable  is  the  punitive  justice  of 
the  Most  High.  He  abhors  sin.  It  is  an  infi- 
nite hatred.  No  finite  mind  can  ever  fathom 
the  depth  of  his  displeasure  toward  one  solitary 
transgression.  Shall  he  conceal  this  displeasure] 
His  abhorrence  of  sin  is  nothing  dishonorable, 
nothing  wrong.  Why  should  he  hesitate  to 
express  it  %  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  noble, 
magnanimous.  Why  shall  he  not  be  honest  in 
revealing  it?  And  if  he  do  reveal  it,  why  shall 
he  not  adopt  the  method  which  he  prefers  in  his 
ordinary  dispensations  ;  the  method  which  the  law 
of  his  being  has  prescribed ;  the  method  of  ac- 
tion, the  emphatic,  the  divine  speech.  Arbitrary 
words,  perhaps,  cannot  be  made  to  unfold  his  exact 
meaning ;  he  must  awaken  the  moral  sensibility  of 
sinners  against  themselves ;  incite  them  to  con- 
demn their  own  wrong.  This  remorse,  and  many 
of  its  preliminary  and  consequent  pains,  are  their 
punishment.  The  punishment  is  worked  out 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  constitution.  But 
these  laws  are  the  device  of  God.  They  express 
what  he  feels.  The  upbraidings  of  conscience  are 
the  declarations  of  his  punitive  justice.  They  are 
the  vivid   signs  of  the  displeasure   of   Him    who 
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made  the  conscience,  and  employs  it  as  his  inter- 
preter. It  is  He  who  inflicts  the  pain ;  he  inflicts 
it  directly;  not  because  he  has  an  instinct  for 
pam  ; — that  be  far  from  him;  but  because  he  is 
honest,  and  chooses  to  disclose  his  feelings  just  as 
they  are,  and  because  this  openness  in  disclosing 
them  is  essential  to  the  highest  good,  and  because 
the  remorseful  agonies  of  the  transgressor  are  the 
normal  language  expressing  the  lawgiver's  justice. 
And  is  it  not  a  punishment  from  Jehovah'? — what 
can  be  a  severer  recompense  than  for  us,  if  we  are 
left  incorrigible,  to  have  the  inward  assurance  that 
our  friend,  our  best  friend,  is  ever  near  us,  frown- 
ing upon  us,  —  our  compunction  being  his  frown; 
— not  because  he  is  indifferent  to  our  persons,  but 
because  he  loves  them  and  therefore  abhors  our 
suicidal  crimes,  and  exposes  his  abhorrence,  not 
in  artificial  forms  of  speech,  but  in  our  own  rea- 
son, in  our  moral  judgment,  in  all  the  pains  by 
which  he  awakens  our  displacency  and  which  he 
appends  to  it.  Forever  and  ever  to  be  gazed  at  by 
a  man  ;  whenever  we  look  up,  or  around,  or  wher- 
ever we  cast  our  eye,  to  see  a  man's  frown,  and 
find  no  interval  of  repose  from  this  unceasing  gaze, 
would  be  a  discomfort  which  no  imagination  can 
measure.  But  to  remain  through  eternity,  and 
without   a   single   moment's    relief,   fastening   our 
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vision  upon  one  and  the  same  omnipotent  Being, 
who  searcheth  us,  and  his  eyes  are  ever  upon  us  ; 
who  preserves  us,  and  we  cannot  flee  from  his  pres- 
ence ;  who  loves  us  even  to  the  end,  and  therefore 
abhors  our  sinful  abuse  of  ourselves,  and  expresses 
his  abhorrence  in  no  passive  way,  but  by  causing 
us  to  despise  our  own  character,  and  to  feel  the 
exact  fitness  of  our  own  self-contempt  and  of  his 
infinite  displeasure, — this,  this  is  the  interminable 
monotony  of  the  pain  of  a  rational  being  from  whom 
his  Judge  conceals  nothing.  With  what  emphasis 
will  the  words  of  our  text  be  reiterated  by  that 
lost  one,  when  the  skies  which  now  speak  to  his 
hope,  shall  speak  only  to  his  fear :  '  The  heavens, 
—  I  look  up  to  them,  and  they  still  declare  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  it  is  that  goodness  which 
afflicts  me  ;  and  the  firmament,  —  I  gaze  at  it,  and 
still  it  showeth  his  handy  work,  and  that  is  the 
work  which  now  reminds  me  of  what  I  was,  and 
of  what  I  am.  There,  day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  I  listen  to  it  and  am  troubled.  Here, 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge,  and  I  see  it, 
and  it  is  a  weariness  to  me.  No  speech — no 
language — their  voice  is  not  heard, — but  still 
their  sound  goeth  forth  through  all  the  earth, 
wherever  I  may  escape  ;  and  their  words  reach  to 
the  ends  of   the  world,   if  I   take   the  wings    of 
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daybreak,  and  fly  thither.  Amid  the  swellings 
of  my  own  compunction,  deep  calleth  unto  deep  ; 
my  judgment  speaks  to  my  memory,  and  my  con- 
science cries  out  to  my  fears,  and  my  punishment 
is  so  rational,  that  it  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.' 
Is  it  not  a  reasonable  punishment,  when  it  con- 
vinces the  intelligent  universe,  that  He  is  sincere 
and  wise  who  expresses  his  dislike  of  wrong  in 
the  language  of  suffering,  than  which  no  sign  can 
be  more  vivid  or  more  eloquent !  Is  it  not  a  rea- 
sonable punishment,  when  it  utters  such  lessons 
concerning  the  law,  the  divine  justice,  the  evil  of 
sin,  as  quicken  the  spirits  of  heaven  to  new  fidelity, 
and  dissuade  men  on  earth  from  perseverance  in 
transgression  1  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  punishment, 
when  it  is  needed  as  a  beacon-fire  to  warn  off  the 
erring  voyager  from  his  perilous  way,  and  as  a 
telegraph  to  signify  through  the  entire  universe,  in 
a  mode  quicker  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  light- 
ning, that  there  is  one  evil  greater  than  pain,  and 
pain  is  the  last  resort  to  deter  us  from  that  one 
evil,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ? 

A  second  remark,  suggested  by  our  theme,  is  on 
the  consistency  of  the  atonement  with  other  parts 
of  the  divine  administration.  As  the  Most  High 
loves  to    express   himself  in   the   material  world, 
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so  he  loves  to  express  himself  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  As  he  chooses  to  disclose 
his  attributes  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
when  this  punishment  is  needful  for  the  common 
welfare,  so  he  chooses  to  dispense  with  punish- 
ment when  he  can  disclose  the  same  attributes, 
and  impress  the  same  truths,  and  promote  the 
same  well-being,  in  some  equivalent  way.  The 
power  of  any  language  to  suggest  ideas  and 
excite  emotions  is  mysterious.  Articulate  speech 
is  a  wonder.  The  significance  of  penal  suffering 
is  felt  more  clearly  than  it  can  be  described.  But 
the  fullness  and  variety  and  intensity  of  meaning 
and  of  impression  in  the  atonement,  are  what 
even  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  The  truth- 
loving  God  has  threatened  eternal  woe  to  sinners  ; 
can  he  save  them  and  yet  attest  his  veracity  1  The 
cross  needs  no  superscription ;  it  is,  itself,  a  super- 
scription in  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  and 
in  every  language  spoken  under  heaven,  telling 
the  reasons  why,  and  the  methods  wherein,  the 
threatening  is  true,  even  when  its  execution  is 
waived  !  God  is  just ;  how  then  can  he  manifest 
this  attribute,  if  he  treat  the  wicked  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned'?  The  death  of  his  Son  is  a 
more  conspicuous  sign  of  his  retributive  sentiment 
than    could   be   delineated  on  the  heavens,  if  all 
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the  stars  were  arranged  in  legible  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  asserting  and  reiterating  his  punitive 
justice.  Unwavering  is  God  in  his  abhorrence 
of  sin ;  how  then  does  he  welcome  the  sinner 
to  himself?  How?  We  know.  We  feel.  The 
scene  on  Calvary  uncovers  the  depths  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  unveils  the  fitness  of  his  forgiving  love. 
Are  there  any  alphabetic  tokens  that  he  retains 
the  attribute  of  mercy  or  grace  in  view  of  even 
those  whom  he  destroys  ]  The  agonies  of  Jesus 
are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  alphabet.  All 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  rehearsed  in  the 
sighs  which  heaved  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer 
on  Olivet,  in  the  sobbings  at  Gethsemane,  in  the 
outcries  on  Golgotha.  Those  audible  sounds  were 
the  indices  of  an  inward  character  and  state,  which 
were  the  clearest  possible  exponent  of  the  divine 
perfections. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  Redeemer  endured 
the  identical  penalty  which  had  been  threatened 
against  sinners.  But  the  penalty  of  the  law  is 
everlasting  damnation.  Was  the  only  beloved 
Son  damned  ?  Forever  1  He  endured  that  which 
expressed  as  much  as  would  have  been  signified  in 
the  endless  perdition  of  men.  Is  it  replied  that  he 
suffered,  if  not  an  eternal,  yet  some  punishment  % 
He   bore   the  pain   which   was  equivalent  in  mean- 
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ing  to  a  punishment.  His  death  spoke  out  all 
which,  our  penalty  would  have  denoted.  He  who 
never  felt  one  pang  of  remorse,  one  jar  of  discor- 
dant feeling,  but  was  sustained  by  an  unfaltering 
complacence  in  his  own  love  to  his  Father,  and  his 
Father's  love  to  him, — for  even  when  forsaken,  he 
knew  that  his  Father  delighted  in  him  as  of  old, — 
he,  the  very  impersonation  of  innocence  and  peace 
of  conscience,  was  incapacitated  to  receive  the  pain 
which  is  called  damnation  ;  he  could  no  more  be 
morally  punished,  than  could  the  lamb  which  was 
a  type  of  him ;  but  he  could,  and  he  did  make 
an  atonement,  as  the  lamb  on  the  altar  prefigured 
an  atonement,  which  was  a  substitute  for  penal 
infliction.  One  mode  of  speech  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  another,  to  express  the  same  idea. 
There  is  a  meaning  in  punishment.  It  speaks 
to  the  universe.  It  asserts  the  rectitude  of  the 
Lawgiver  and  of  the  law.  But  here  is  an  ex- 
change. When  transgressors  are  saved,  the  atone- 
merits  instead  of  their  punishment,  appeals  to  the 
universe,  and  so  appeals  as  to  prove  the  rectitude 
of  the  Lawgiver  and  of  the  law,  while  the  penalty 
which  is  still  due  is  not  inflicted.  Christ  is  the 
Word.  He  spake  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
heavens  declared  the  glory  of  God.  On  his  cross 
he  was  still  the  Word,  uttering  speech  to  princi- 
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palities  and  powers,  and  proving  to  the  universe 
that  it  is  consistent  for  God,  while  he  remains 
just,  to  justify  the  ungodly.  Punishment  speaks 
to  men.  It  warns  them  to  flee  from  sin.  But 
here  is  an  exchange.  When  transgressors  are 
saved,  the  atonement,  instead  of  their  punishment, 
speaks  to  men.  There  is  no  oral  speech  in  the 
bleeding  side  of  the  Redeemer.  There  is  no 
audible  language  in  his  pierced  hands ;  his  voice 
in  the  undulating  air  is  no  longer  heard ;  but  the 
expressiveness  of  his  wounds  has  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  the  real  words  of  his  cross 
penetrate  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Now,  as  on 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion,  the  rocks  are  rent,  and 
the  graves  are  opened  by  Him  who  speaketh  as 
never  man  spake  ;  breaking  the  hard  heart,  raising 
the  dead  will,  and  rending  the  veil  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  atone- 
ment addresses  not  men  only,  not  the  created  uni- 
verse only,  but  the  Creator.  It  persuades  him  to 
bless  his  enemies.  Once,  the  blood  of  Abel  cried 
to  him  from  the  ground  ;  but  now,  the  blood  of 
Christ  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of 
Abel.  It  has  a  voice,  says  our  favorite  lyrist, — 
"  Blood  has  a  voice  to  pierce  the  skies."  The 
atonement  is  a  prayer  from  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
The  influence  of  it  is  prolonged,  even  to  our  time ; 
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and  in  the  efficacy  of  his  death  he  is  an  Intercessor 
for  us.  The  atonement  is  a  plea  in  our  behalf; 
the  eloquence  of  it  is  continued  even  yet,  and  in 
its  importunity  our  Redeemer  is  our  Advocate, 
rehearsing  the  argument  of  his  death  for  our 
salvation. 

It  is  objected,  that  if  the  atonement  consists  in 
expressing  the  divine  character,  it  is  ostentatious  ; 
that  the  rule  of  life  is,  not  to  do  good  for  the 
sake  of  manifesting  a  will  to  do  it,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  which  is  done.  Ostentatious  ! 
But  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ; "  why 
should  we  complain  if  they  declared  his  justice 
and  grace,  when  they  shrouded  themselves  in 
darkness  at  the  hour  of  the  Redeemer's  passion  % 
Ostentatious !  But  '  day  uttereth  speech  unto 
day,'  and  why  may  we  not  believe  that  the  day 
when  our  Lord  was  crucified,  will  rehearse  its 
discourse  to  the  day  when  he  shall  reappear  to 
welcome  his  chosen  friends.  Is  it  ostentatious  for 
one  night  to  show  knowledge  unto  another !  Why 
then  is  it  a  thing  incredible,  that  the  night  when 
Jesus  lay  in  his  tomb,  should  impart  instruction 
to  the  night  when  we  are  groping  in  sin,  and 
longing  for  one  glimpse  of  hope  for  our  wearied 
souls  %  One  principle  pervades  all  the  works  of 
God,   and  that  is  the  principle  of  revealing  their 
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Maker.  Their  revelation  of  Him  is  his  revelation 
of  himself.  The  '  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers 
roll  soft  their  incense 

'  In  mingled  clouds  to  Him  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  them,  and  whose  pencil  paints.' 

It  is  not  they,  however,  it  is  He  who  thus 
enforces  his  claims  upon  our  regard.  And  can  it 
be  ostentatious  for  Him  to  comply  with  his  nature 
whose  primal  law  is  to  develop  its  own  excellence  ; 
an  excellence  which  deserves  to  be  made  known ; 
an  excellence  consisting  in  attributes  which  cannot 
be  exercised  without  being  displayed,  and  cannot 
be  displayed  without  elevating  and  refining  all  who 
are  willing  to  be  made  wise  1 

But,  it  is  rejoined,  the  works  of  nature  promote 
the  welfare  of  men,  and  as  a  consequence  reveal 
their  Author,  while  the  atonement  is  supposed  to 
reveal  its  Author,  and  as  a  consequence  promote  the 
welfare  of  men.  The  two  things,  we  reply,  are  in- 
separably conjoined.  Our  Father  in  heaven  would 
recall  his  erring  children  from  sin.  In  one  view, 
his  first  intent  is  to  make  them  holy.  First  of  all, 
he  loved  the  world,  and  desired  the  holiness  of  the 
world,  so  that  he  then  gave  his  Son.  He  cannot 
interpose  for  his  enemies,  without  some  expression 
of  regard  for  his  law.     His  comprehensive  wisdom 
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devises  the  plan  by  which  he  makes  this  needed 
expression  in  the  very  attempt  to  awaken  the 
desired  holiness  in  his  foes.  He  condescends  to 
unite  himself  with  men ;  this  condescension  is  one 
part  of  the  atonement,  and  one  motive  to  our 
virtue.  He  denies  himself  in  giving  instruction 
to  men.  This  self-denial  is  one  part  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  involves  those  truths  which  are  one 
means  of  reforming  our  will.  He  submits  to  the 
sacrifice  of  toil  and  pain  for  the  relief  of  the 
hungry,  the  bereaved,  the  remorseful.  This  toil 
and  pain  form  one  part  of  the  atonement,  and 
suggest  one  incentive  to  our  piety.  He  resigns 
himself  to  all  the  physical  and  all  the  mental  woes 
of  the  hour  when  he  was  deserted  of  the  Father. 
These  mysterious  pains  comprehend  the  main  part 
of  the  atonement ;  and  while  they  make  it  con- 
sistent for  God  to  pardon  sin,  they  also  offer 
persuasives  for  us  to  abandon  it.  The  death  of 
Christ,  then,  is  expressive  of  God,  because  it  is 
beneficent ;  and  also  it  is  beneficent,  because  it  is 
expressive  of  God.  It  is  the  beneficence  of  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  last  complaint  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  student  of  nature  is,  that 
the  goodness  which  radiates  in  the  stars  of  heaven, 
should  also  shine  out  in  Him  who  is  the  Bright 
and   Morning    Star ;    that    the    kindliness   which 
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beams  forth  from  the  luminary  of  the  skies,  should 
also  be  displayed  in  Him  who  is  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness. When  Jesus  was  lifted  up  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  he  verified  his  saying,  "lam  the  light  of 
the  world,"  for  then  he  illuminated  all  the  obscure 
dispensations  of  Providence.  When,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  crucifixion,  he  made  the  justice  and  the 
grace  of  God  illustrious,  then  was  he  "  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person "  ;  and  in  that  brightness  we  read  the 
rectitude  of  the  Father ;  and  in  that  image  we  see 
the  consistency  of  his  ways  ;  and  in  declaring  this 
rectitude,  in  securing,  showing  and  enforcing  this 
consistency,  lies  the  essence  of  the  atonement* 

A  third  remark,  suggested  by  our  theme,  is  on 
the  harmony  of  both  the  visible  and  invisible  works 
of  God  with  the  feelings  of  a  devout  man.  He 
keeps  his  ear  attent  to  the  sounds  of  the  land,  air, 
sea,  and  therefore  they  express  to  him  rich  truths. 
Ebal  shouts  to  Gerizim,  and  Gerizim  shouts  back 
to  Ebal  the  words  of  the  Lord.     He  draws  nigh 

*  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  to  declare  (sig  evdev^w)  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I 
say,  (noog  -nj v  evdev&v)  at  this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." — 
Romans  iii.  25,  26. 
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to  them  who  seek  him  in  his  works,  and  he  hides 
himself  from  them  who  care  not  to  listen  for  his 
voice.  As  when  man  smiles,  it  is  the  soul  origi- 
nating the  smile,  and  when  he  frowns,  it  is  the 
soul  causing  the  frown ;  so  when  the  face  of  nature 
wears  a  pleasing  or  a  forbidding  aspect,  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  comes  from  the  Spirit  who  ani- 
mates the  face  of  nature,  and  speaks  through  it  as 
by  a  prophet  or  apostle.  One  of  our  own  divines, 
who  might  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the  land, 
had  he  not  chosen  to  be  its  first  theologian,  one 
who  in  times  gone  by  held  sweet  counsel  with  two 
of  the  pastors,  and  several  of  the  members  of  this 
church  *  and  came  with  them  to  this  house  of  God 
in  company,  was  wont  to  look  out  upon  all  nature 
as  a  temple  filled  with  symbols  of  the  Most  High, 
and  to  converse  with  the  Infinite  Mind  revealing 
itself  through  the  expressive  movements  of  matter, 
as  of  old  in  the  bush  that  burned.  "  When  the 
discourse  "  with  my  father  was   ended,  he  said,  "  I 


*  Rev.  Drs.  Sewall  and  Prince,  Hon.  John  Bromfield,  Hon.  Andrew 
Oliver,  and  others.  —  The  first  sermon  or  essay  which  President 
Edwards  ever  published,  was  his  "  Thursday  Lecture,"  preached  in 
Boston,  July  8,  1731,  and  prefaced  with  an  "  advertisement "  from 
Dr.  Prince  and  Dr.  Cooper.  "  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty,"  they 
say,  "  that  the  author's  youth  and  modesty  were  prevailed  on  to  let 
him  appear  a  preacher  in  our  public  lecture,  and  afterwards  to  give  us 
a  copy  of  his  discourse  "  for  the  press.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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walked  abroad  alone  in  a  solitary  place,  in  my 
father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  as  I  was 
walking  there,  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and 
clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense 
of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them 
both  in  a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness 
joined  together.  It  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  and 
holy  majesty,  and  also  a  majestic  meekness  ;  an 
awful  sweetness ;  a  high  and  great  and  holy  gen- 
tleness. After  this,  my  sense  of  divine  things 
gradually  increased,  and  became  more  and  more 
lively,  and  had  more  of  the  inward  sweetness.  The 
appearance  of  every  thing  was  altered.  There 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or 
appearance  of  divine  glory,  in  almost  everything. 
God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love, 
seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing ;  in  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky,  in 
the  grass,  flowers,  trees,  in  the  water  and  all  na- 
ture, which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often 
used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time ; 
and  in  the  day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the 
clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God 
in  these  things,  in  the  mean  time  singing  forth, 
with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer.     And  scarce   anything  among  all 
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the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to  me  as  thun- 
der and  lightning ;  formerly,  nothing  had  been  so 
terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncommonly 
terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror 
when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm  rising.  But  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such 
times,  to  fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds  and 
see  the  lightnings  play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and 
awful  voice  of  God's  thunder,  which  oftentimes 
was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet 
contemplations  of  my  great  and  glorious  God. 
While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed  natural  for 
me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  meditations,  or  to 
speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a  singing 
voice."  * 

The  same  great  metaphysician,  who  describes 
himself  as  having  "  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or 
fixed  ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the 
mountains,  or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from 
all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ  and 
wrapt  and  swallowed  up  in  God,"  thus  recites  his 
experiences  with  nature  in  her  gentler  teachings : 
"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  con- 

*  President  Edwards's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  62.    D wight's  edition. 
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templations  on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet, 
pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm  natnre ;  which 
brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peace- 
fulness  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.  In  other 
words,  that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden 
of  God,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant  flowers  ; 
enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle,  vivifying 
beams  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Christian, 
as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like 
such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  open- 
ing its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the 
sun's  glory,  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture, 
diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrance,  standing  peace- 
fully and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers 
round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their 
bosoms,  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."* 

The  rose  forcing  its  way  up  amid  the  banks  of 
snow  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  speaks  not 
a  word  to  the  listless  observer ;  but  to  the  man 
who  walks  over  the  mountains,  and  listens  for  the 
voices  of  instruction  there,  the  Alpine  rose  ex- 
presses, by  its  analogies,  just  what  it  would  have 
uttered  orally,  if  it  had  a  mind  and  the  gift  of 
tongues  ;  virtually  it  does  say  to  the  mental  ear : 

*  President  Edwards's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  65.     Dwight's  edition. 
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"  View  in  this  mountain's  frozen  breast 
An  emblem  true  of  thine, 
So  cold,  so  hard,  till  on  it  rest 

A  beam  of  light  divine. 
Feels't  thou  this  life-inspiring  ray  ? 
If  not,  then  upward  look  and  pray. 
That  He  who  made  these  mountain  snows 
A  cradle  for  the  opening  rose, 
Would  deep  within  thine  heart  embower 
A  brighter  far  than  earthly  flower." 

We  have  heard  what  men  say  of  the  century- 
plant.  '  Day  unto  day  it  uttereth  speech,  night 
unto  night  it  showeth  knowledge.'  Year  after 
year  its  awkward  forms  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
man,  and  after  a  hundred  years  of  patient  waiting 
by  fathers  and  children  and  children's  children,  it 
suddenly  fulfills  the  dark  predictions  concerning  it, 
and  develops  the  beauties  which  had  lain  hidden 
within  its  crooked  stalk ;  and  its  brilliant  colorings 
attest  the  power  and  the  grace  of  Him  who  maketh 
every  thing  beautiful  in  its  season.  That  flower 
is  a  living  word,  growing  out  of  a  divine  skill. 
But  the  history  of  our  entire  race  has  been  like 
the  record  of  that  growth  of  the  cactus.  The 
unsightly  branches  of  the  race  have  spread  them- 
selves out  prophetic  of  some  excellence  that  had 
not  yet  appeared,  and  after  prophets  and  kings  had 
longed  to  see  the  glory  that  was  to  come,  but  had 
died   without   the  sight, —  at   length   the   stem   of 
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Jesse  budded,  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth 
bloomed  out  in  the  vale  of  Judea.  That  was  the 
rose  of  Sharon.  That  was  the  blossoming  of  the 
true  vine,  whereof  we  are  the  branches.  That  was 
the  Word  of  God. 

We  have  heard  the  stories  which  men  tell  of  the 
passion-flower,  enfolding  in  itself  all  the  symbols 
of  the  crucifixion.  An  image  of  the  cross  is  in 
it,  men  say ;  and  of  the  nail,  and  of  the  spear,  and 
of  the  mallet.  And  men,  like  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  have  also  pointed  out  the  images  of  the 
cross  in  the  out-spreading  limbs  of  the  trees,  in  the 
extended  arms  of  the  human  body,  in  the  jutting 
promontories,  and  in  some  of  the  stars  of  heaven. 
But  we  have  no  need  of  these  fanciful  analogies. 
In  the  structure  of  all  things  related  to  the  human 
soul  we  detect  a  philosophy,  pointing  us  to  some 
great  Propitiation  that  "  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  The  impulses  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
want  of  fitness  in  the  earth  to  satisfy  our  immortal 
desires,  the  tendencies  of  our  joys  as  well  as  sor- 
rows to  leave  our  souls  restless  while  in  sin,  all 
our  experiences  in  life  proclaim  our  need  of  Jesus 
as  our  Redeemer.  The  longing  of  the  convicted 
soul  to  find  peace  with  an  offended  God,  is  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  within  that  soul,  and  reit- 
erating that  great  truth :  "  Without  the  shedding 
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of  blood  is  no  remission."  Hence  the  Psalmist,  in 
our  context,  could  not  be  held  down  to  the  inti- 
mations concerning  the  Messiah  in  the  scenes  of 
nature  or  in  the  experiences  of  the  unaided  mind, 
but  rose  to  that  law  which  abounded  with  types 
and  prophecies  of  atoning  love.  '  More  to  be 
desired  is  this  law  than  gold,'  exclaims  the  Psalm- 
ist. It  must  be  so,  for,  says  an  Apostle :  "  The 
law  is  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  unto  Christ." 
"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,"  adds  the 
Psalmist.  It  must  be  so ;  for  it  is  the  testimony 
concerning  Him  who  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  to 
be  "  the  end  of  the  law,"  and  who  has  already 
come  to  "  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honorable." 
Christ  is  the  result  to  which  all  the  prophets  and 
all  nature  point.  That  star  which  guided  the 
wise  men  to  the  place  where  the  young  child  lay, 
was  but  an  illustration  of  the  end  for  which  all 
the  stars  were  made,  —  illumining  our  path  to  Him 
who  was  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  is  now,  as 
he  was  then,  the  Redeemer  for  whom,  and  by 
whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things. 

The  longer  we  listen  to  a  distant  sound,  so  much 
the  more  distinctly  do  we  hear  it ;  for  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  wonted  to  it,  and  our  minds  become 
expert  by  discipline  in  detecting  the  auricular 
vibrations.  So  the  longer  we  listen  to  the  voices 
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of  nature,  they  become  the  more  full  and  rich  in 
their  expression  of  divine  truth.  Old  age  refines 
the  spiritual  ear  ;  and,  as  the  body  decays,  the  soul 
becomes  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  undula- 
tions of  the  spiritual  atmosphere.  And  as  century 
after  century  rolls  by,  the  whisperings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  will  be  more  and  more  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  that  volume  of  sound  which  came  to 
the  ear  of  David  from  the  skies  by  day  and  by 
night,  will  be  gaining  new  emphasis  and  new 
power,  until,  at  the  Millennium,  the  heavens  will 
declare  the  glory  of  God  so  that  all  men  shall 
hear,  "as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings,  saying :  Allelujah,  for  the 
Lord   God  omnipotent    reigneth." 

If  we  believe  that  all  the  works  of  Jehovah  are 
thus  harmonious  in  proclaiming  his  excellence, 
then  we  are  prepared  for  our  fourth  remark,  that 
the  Christian  Preacher  is  an  interpreter  both  of  nature 
and  of  revelation.  One  spirit  reigns  in  both.  The 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  illustrated  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  are  ex- 
plained by  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  The  analogies 
between  the  two  are  needed  for  comprehending  the 
two.  The  prophets  and  apostles  vivified  their  dis- 
courses   with    these    analogies.      They   made    the 
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heavens  and  the  earth  one  whispering-gallery,  col- 
lecting and  addressing  to  our  ear  the  voices  of  the 
Most  High.  ;  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  respond  to  the  heavens 
when  they  shall  call  upon  me,  and  the  heavens 
shall  answer  to  the  earth  when  it  calls  upon  them, 
and  the  earth  shall  listen  to  the  corn  and  the  wine 
and  the  oil  when  they  cry  unto  it,  and  they  shall 
give  ear,  and  give  sustenance  to  my  scattered  peo- 
ple.' Thus  is  all  nature  alive  and  vocal,  when  the 
prophets  describe  it.  More  than  one  folio  volume 
has  been  filled  with  comments  on  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the  myrtle,  cedar, 
olive,  willow,  palm,  and  all  trees  ;  from  the  eagle, 
dove,  sparrow,  lion,  viper,  dragon,  leviathan,  and 
all  animals ;  from  the  silver,  pearl,  jewel,  ruby, 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones ;  from  the  wells 
without  water,  clouds  without  rain,  floods,  winds, 
flaming  fire — all  of  them  ministers  of  God;  from 
children,  fathers,  ambassadors,  rulers,  shepherds, 
trumpeters,  soldiers,  captains ;  things  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  all  laid  un- 
der contribution, — the  grave  itself  forced  to  give 
up  its  dead  men's  bones, — to  express  and  to  im- 
press some  truth  which  men  would  overlook  if 
they  were  not  startled  into  an  attentive  mood.  And 
since  the  day  when  men  spake  with  tongues  of  fire 
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from  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Chrysostoms  and  the 
Bernards  and  the  Jeremy  Taylors  and  the  White- 
fields  of  the  church  have  lifted  up  the  clarion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  waked  the  echoes  from  the  wood- 
land and  the  mountain,  and  have  made  the  rocks 
and  the  streams  resonant  with  the  voice  of  God. 
Now,  as  of  old,  it  is  the  high  office  of  every  min- 
ister to  gather  into  his  own  mind,  that  he  may  dif- 
fuse through  the  mind  of  his  people,  instructions 
from  the  sea  and  the  field,  from  science  and  from 
history,  from  the  arts  and  the  aims  of  men.  He 
should  make  all  the  events  of  life  pay  tribute  to 
Him  who  governs,  as  he  created,  the  world  for  the 
church.  Philosophy  and  biography,  the  relics  of 
ancient  and  the  inventions  of  modern  time,  are  all 
inferior  to  evangelical  truth;  but  they  should  lead 
the  mind  up  to  it,  and  be  faithfully  used  as  sub- 
servient to  it.  "  When  I  consider,"  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "thy  heavens — the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained — what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ] "  But  then,  reflecting  on  the 
Man  who  represents  the  race  emancipated  and 
redeemed,  the  Psalmist  adds  :  "  Thou  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor; — thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet."  The  material  heavens  are 
but  auxiliaries  to  the  humble  preacher  who  speaks 
in  the  name    of  this   Psalmist's  Lord   and   Son. 
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The  very  stars  are  but  asterisks,  referring  to  some 
note  on  the  atoning  love  which  is  the  minister's 
great  theme.  The  preacher's  body,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ;  his  mind,  which  will  declare 
the  glory  of  God  when  the  material  heavens  shall 
have  been  folded  up  as  a  vesture  ;  his  manner  of 
life,  which,  if  he  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  is  an  epistle  from  Jehovah  to  men  ;  his  dis- 
courses, which,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  but  a 
paraphrase  of  the  inspired  word;  —  all  that  he 
does  and  all  that  he  is  in  fidelity  to  his  Maker, 
make  him  a  representative  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  Gospel,  and  an  exponent  both  of  nature  and 
of  grace. 

And  when  he  takes  the  oversight  of  a  church 
like  this,  consecrated  with  rich  and  ancient  mem- 
ories, he  gathers  together  all  the  voices  of  the  past, 
and  echoes  them  as  the  present  voice  of  God  to 
his  people.  Standing  in  this  pulpit,  he  recalls  the 
prayers  which  have  been  offered  here,  one  of  them 
celebrated  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  an 
illustration  of  prevailing  entreaty.  He  recounts 
the  influences  which  have  flowed  from  members  of 
this  church  over  men  who  have  affected  the  destiny 
of  empires.  He  reiterates  the  counsels  of  those 
godly  pastors,  whose  natural  voice  is  not  heard 
now,  and  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  coming 
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audibly  from  their  tombs  ;  but  their  real  words  are 
still  going  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  He  re- 
cites the  records  of  this  church,  as  it  began  its 
alms-deeds  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  our 
Republic  had  a  place  among  the  independent  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  He  describes  the  future  pro- 
gress of  this  church,  if  it  remain  true  to  its  ancient 
promise ;  for  so  it  will  continue  its  beneficence 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  present  dynasties  of  the 
world  shall  have  died  away ;  for,  in  the  history  of 
a  church  like  this,  century  uttereth  speech  to  cen- 
tury, and  generation  showeth  knowledge  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  though  it  be  a  small  republic,  it  may 
remain  unharmed  and  intact,  though  all  the  civil 
institutions  around  it  sink  into  oblivion.  All 
these,  and  more  than  these  hallowed  remembrances, 
will  the  minister  of  this  people  utter  forth  until 
the  stones  of  this  ancient  edifice  "  shall  cry  out  of 
the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer "  them ;  the  pews,  as  wTell  as  the  pulpit, 
declaring  the  glory  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
guide  the  children,  as  he  guarded  the  fathers  in 
Israel. 

With  what  emphasis,  then,  must  our  brother 
who  takes  his  great  office  now  and  here,  repeat 
the  inference  which  the  royal  Psalmist  himself 
appended  to  the  words   of  our  text:    "  Who  can 
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understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presump- 
tuous sins ;  let  them  not  ham  dominion  over  me  : 
then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from 
the  great  transgression.  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth, 
and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 


